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“My own life is the most wonderful Fairy Tale of all” 


HaANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


By HIMSELF 


This is the story of the shoe-maker’s son of Odense who 
became the companion of kings and the most beloved of 
writers. Like all his other fairy tales, Hans Christian’s 
autobiography is touched with romantic fancy and 
tuned to the ears of children. Who can resist the temp- 
tation to be an eavesdropper when Andersen tells a story, 
especially if it be the fairy tale of his Life! 


The present volume (illustrated) revives the original 
version of 1848. Price $2.50. 








Norse Myruotocy 
Legends of Gods and Heroes 








Since 1840, Peter Andreas Munch’s 
handbook of Norse Mythology has 
been a standard work in Norway. 
Later scholarship has modified but 
has not replaced it, and to-day 
Munch’s book still retains popular 
and scholarly prestige. It is a 
tribute to the enduring quality of 
Munch’s work that the great au- 
thority of our day, Professor Mag- 
nus Olsen, chose to bring up to date 
the older historian’s text rather than 
attempt a new study of the Norse 


“Age of Fable.”” The result is this 


volume, Norse Mythology: Legends 
of Gods and Heroes, translated by 
Dr. S. B. Hustvedt, which the 
American publishers offer as the 
authoritative guide to the world of 
Northern myth and legend. It is 
intended to serve alike the student 
of Old Norse literature, the reader 
of other literatures in which the 
ancient themes occur, and especially 
the general reader who has searched 
often and in vain for one handy 
volume to tell him of the old Norse 
gods and their affairs. Price, $2.50 
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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Repuction In NumsBer or DanisH Banxs 

During the past five years there has been a 
considerable reduction in the number of Danish 
banks. In 1921, 208 banks were doing business 
in Denmark with an addition of 631 branches. 
By the end of 1925 the number of parent banks 
had fallen to 193. The reduction in the number 
of branches was from 631 to 514. Of the 117 
given up, 24 were in Copenhagen and 93 in the 
provinces. During the same period 14 new banks 
were established in Denmark. 


Norway Has Less REVENUE From Customs 

For the budget year 1926-27 the Norwegian cus- 
toms revenues amounted to 116,835,297 kroner as 
compared with 126,077,840 kroner for the year 
1925 and 129,230,162 kroner for 1924. While the 
Government revenue therefore fell off, the result 
was a satisfactory indication that less importation 
benefited the home industries, and evidenced the 
success of the national effort to have consumers 
purchase home products whenever such were ob- 
tainable. 


SwepisH INTERESTS IN New Cuicaco Bank 

On the initiative of Henry S. Henschen, a mem- 
ber of the Swedish-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, a new bank has been organized in Chicago 
under the name of the Congress Trust & Savings 
Bank. Mr. Henschen, who is a well-known Chi- 
cago banker, is president, and Thor H. Erickson 
is cashier. Other Scandinavians interested include 
Adolph Lindstrom, a well known general contrac- 
tor of Chicago. The bank is expected to be open 
for business early in April. It is to be located in 
a new building at 510 South Wabash Avenue 


which has been renamed the Congress Bank 
Building. 


Denmark ReturNING To THE GOLD STANDARD 
With the return of the gold standard in Den- 
mark, Hambros Bank of London in a recent Bul- 
letin made the following observations: “For the 
time being, at any rate, Denmark introduces the 
English method, so that the State Bank is only 
liable to exchange its notes for gold bars or gold 
according to choice. Also, the State Bank is only 
liable to exchange amounts of a minimum of 28,- 
000 kroner. In accordance with agreement be- 
tween the Government and the State Bank (Na- 
tional-banken) the State’s guarantee for the stabi- 
lization credits obtained in New York and London 
ceases, and the State Bank alone will in the fu- 


ture arrange for any credits necessary for the 
Stabilization of kroner.” 


Norwretan Hanpetssank Payine Creprrors 

_In a statement to Nordisk Tidende of New 
York the Norwegian Handelsbank assures its 
creditors that all will be given fair treatment in 
the settlement which is now under way. Through 
lot drawings creditors have recently received 25 
per cent of what is due them. The bank has been 
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under public administration since October 15, 
1924, and went into liquidation in November, 1925. 
In its statement the administration declares that 
Norwegian and foreign creditors will be accorded 
equal treatment. Further drawings for dividend 
payments depend on the speed with which the 
bank can collect what is due it. 


SwepisH Banxs’ DivipeND PayMENTS 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, the 
largest banking institution in Sweden, is paying 
a dividend of 15 kronor per share to its stock- 
holders, the same rate of payment as a year ago. 
Net profits of the bank were 10,262,646 kronor 
as compared with 10,020,000 kronor last year. The 
amount of 5,952,758 kronor was written off as 
against 5,130,000 kronor for 1925. 

The Stockholm Enskilda Bank paid an un- 
changed dividend of 15 per cent, but since a stock 
dividend of a new share for every share of old, 
increasing the capital from 36,000,000 kronor to 
45,000,000 kronor, was made last fall, it is unlikely 
that the same rate will be maintained next year. 
The Bank of Gothenburg maintained its old divi- 
dend rate of 10 per cent. 


Kamstrue-Hrcce on Norwecian Banxine 1n 1926 

The president of the Norwegian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, G. Kamstrup-Hegge, has written a most 
informing article for the publication Norway in 
which he deals with the banking situation in Nor- 
way during the past year. Speaking of the rise 
of the krone Mr. Kamstrup-Hegge emphasizes the 
fact that the entire banking world has felt its 
influence. With regard to the joint stock banks, 
1926 developments caused a great increase in their 
liquid assets in so far as cash in hand has greatly 
increased. The assets of these banks with foreign 
banks dropped from 39,000,000 kroner to 23,000,- 
000 kroner, and their liabilities from 243,000,000 
kroner to 199,000,000 kroner. 


Denmarx’s Bank ANNvAL Gives VatuaBLe Data 

Like its predecessors, the annual bank book is- 
sued by the Danish Bank Association, and edited 
by A. C. Kaarsen, is replete with valuable in- 
formation as to banking, not only as it refers to 
financial interests, but to the layman who has oc- 
casion to do business with the banks. Special 
attention is called to the different money systems 
which have come into existence since the World 
War. Statistics covering world trade in its rela- 
tion to banking and financing in general is also 
treated in a manner that makes the situation 
plain to anyone concerned with business. 


Osto Savincs Banx’s Surpetus Larcest in 1Ts His- 

TORY 

With a surplus of 3,480,000 kroner for 1926, 
the Oslo Savings Bank shows the largest surplus 
in its history. ‘This sum is apart from 68,976 kro- 
ner transferred to the safety fund for savings 
banks. For 1925 the surplus was 1,920,000 kroner, 
and for 1924 it was 1,600,000 kroner. The surplus 
first passed the million kroner point in 1919. 
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42nv Street Office 
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Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 


of New York 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 36 Million Dollars 


Member FEpERAL RESERVE Sy8TEM 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. and 42nd St. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Hans Depexam is director of the Mu- 
seum of Industrial Arts in Oslo and has 
written extensively on art especially on 
the various forms of applied art. He 
has been entrusted with the very difficult 
and important work of arranging and in 
. time publishing an account of the tapes- 
try fragments discovered in the Oseberg 
ship. 


Cuartes WuHartToN Srork’s essay on 
Bellman is the second in a group of 
articles on great authors of Sweden 
which began with Fredrik B6édék’s con- 
tribution on Tegnér last November. 


Jess H. Jackson is Fellow of the 
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LIFE ASSOCIATES 
Endowers of the Foundation 


OST of our Associates are, we find, Associates for life. They 

do not give up their membership in the Foundation. 
January when their annual dues are payable they renew their part 
in the Foundation, and the Review goes to them uninterruptedly. 

But a few of our Associates are more than Associates for life 
They are Life Associates. By one payment 
of two hundred dollars they have relieved themselves of the annual 
Each vear of their lives, they receive the Review 
and the books as they are issued. 

And this is even more significant—they, as Life Associates, are 
The payment of a Life Associate 
goes into our endowment and becomes a part of our permanent fund. 

The Trustees of the Foundation consider the enrollment of Life 
Associates to be the best method of increasing the endowment of the 
They believe that many of our Annual Associates will 
welcome an opportunity to become Life Associates. 
each reader of the Review to become a Life Associate of the Foun- 


These are the forms of membership in the Foundation: 
Life Associates, $200, one payment 
Receiving all publications 
Sustaining Associates, $10.00 annually 
Receiving the Review and Crassics 


Regular Associates, $3.00 annually 
Receiving the Review 
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Foundation to Denmark for the study of 
Old Norse. He comes from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and has done gradu- 
ate work at Harvard. 


Grore Nyaaarp is editor of the maga- 
zine Skénvirke published by the Society 
for Decorative Art and has contributed 
to various periodicals. 


Nasotu Hepin, director of the Swe- 
dish-American News Exchange in New 
York, has been a regular contributor to 
the Review. 


ALFRED J. Pearson is United States 
Minister to Finland. 
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VoLUME XV 


Tapestry Weaving in Norway 
By Hans DrepEKAM 


HE ART of tapestry weaving is very old. It was brought to a 
high state of perfection by the Egyptians and the ancient 
Greeks, and the oldest known tapestries in existence are those 

which were discovered in the tombs of Egyptian kings who reigned as 
far back as 1500 B. C. These are woven of linen with designs in 
color. From the time of classic Greece specimens have also come 
down to us. 

When tapestry weaving was first cultivated in the countries of 
northern and central Europe has long been a subject of dispute and 
doubt. At one time it was believed that Saracen workmen brought 
the art to France in the age of the Crusades. <A piece of tapestry used 
as a wall hanging in the Church of St. Gereon at Cologne, fragments 
of which are divided among the museums of Lyons, London, and 
Nuremberg, was long regarded as the oldest in Europe. The date 
of its origin has in our day been fixed as some time in the eleventh 
century, but from literary evidence it seemed probable that. tapestries 
were made in France early in the ninth century. 

To Norway the opportunity came, by a strange chance, to prove 
that tapestry weaving was cultivated in northern Europe at least as 
early as the beginning of the ninth century. 

Some years ago a tumulus containing a viking ship from about 
800-840 was excavated at Oseberg* near Tonsberg in Norway. In 
this ship a lady, doubtless of royal birth, had been buried together with 
her bondwoman and such possessions as she had been accustomed to 
surround herself with in this life and might be supposed to require for 
her pleasure or comfort in the next world. Among the objects thus 
























*The Oseberg ship was the subject of an article by Professor A. W. Brégger in the Review 
for July, 1921. 
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brought to light were a quantity of tapestry fragments now preserved 
in the Museum of National Antiquities in Oslo. ‘These bits are evi- 
dently parts of long narrow strips, only eight or nine inches high, 
which have been used for wall decorations. By their shape they 
remind us of the Bayeux tapestry which is only twenty inches high 
with a length of 230 feet. ‘The same long, narrow form appears in 
hangings from the twelfth century in Norwegian and Swedish 
churches. 

The design in the Oseberg tapestries shows a wealth of figures: 
processions of warriors, horses, and wagons, as well as ships and 
houses. They give a vivid picture of martial and religious customs in 
the North at that remote time, and as such have great historical value. 
From their resemblance to the figures stamped on metal plates that 
have come down to us from the age of folk migrations, we may see 

eal eaane ee, tiat there has been 
4 eS sata -\ an _ uninterrupted 
tradition in pic- 
torial art in the 
Germanic parts of 
northern Europe 
at least as far back 
as the sixth cen- 
tury. Whether it 
took the form of 
tapestry weaving 
we do not know, 
but the finished 
technique of the 
Oseberg weavings 
would indicate that 
they must have 
been preceded by a 
long period of de- 
velopment. 

The Oseberg ta- 
pestries have been 
made in Norway. 
Of that we have 
not only internal 
evidence in the sub- 
jects and character 
wae) of the design, but 

eS x positive proof in 
DETAIL FROM THE OseBERG TAPESTRIES, SHOWING A PROCESSION WITH the fact that * 
Wacons, Men, anD WomMEN loom was found in 
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Tue Barpisno. Tapestry, Datinc rrom 1180. IN THE Museum or INnpustriat Arts, Osto. 
A Repuica oF THis Tapestry, Woven sy Kristt SeExr, Was PreseNTED TO THE WuiItTE Hovse 
BY NorweEGIaAN-AMERICAN WoMEN, 1926 


the ship containing an unfinished border with exactly the same pattern 
as that of the finished tapestries. 

Some of the weavings have evidently been used as covering for pil- 
lows and bolsters, for bits of feather and down still adhere to the 
under side. The woven fabric has contracted more than the support- 
ing layer of feathers, with the result that the tapestries are disfigured 
by rents and cracks. 

From the Oseberg antiquities down to the Norman period we have 
no Norwegian tapestries extant, but this is a time of dearth also in 
the rest of Kurope, and even from the Norman period tapestries are 
very scarce. In fact the only pieces known are those of the Cathedal 
at Halberstadt dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
a knotted tapestry at Quedlinburg dating from the thirteenth cen- 
ury, both of German manufacture. From this period also Norway 
possesses a specimen well worthy to be placed beside those just men- 
tioned. 

This remarkable piece is called the Baldishol tapestry because it 
was discovered between the two floors of the old Baldishol timber 
church in Hedemarken when this was torn down in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. It dates back from the year 1180, and is a 
fragment of a long tapestry, which has no doubt been used as a wall 
hanging in the choir of the old church. The part that has been pre- 
served is about a yard and a quarter high and two yards long. ‘The 
design shows two figures, each framed by a Norman arch. The first 
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is a man carrying a flower in his hand and walking beside a tree as he 
listens to the singing of birds. In the arch above his head the Latin 
name for April is woven. The other is a mounted knight going out 
on an expedition, and in the arch over his head we read the word March. 
Evidently these two figures, picturing the occupations of springtime, 
are allegorical representations of the two spring months, and probably 
the whole tapestry had an allegorical figure for each of the twelve 
months of the year—a subject very common in the ecclesiastical art 
of the middle ages. 

Again there is a gap in the history of tapestry weaving in Norway, 
from the Norman age down to that of Queen Elizabeth; but as the 
Oseberg and Baldishol tapestries were brought to light by accident, 
so we may perhaps hope to come across other missing links in a con- 
tinuous tradition. From documentary evidence—wills and inventoriés 
—we know that tapestries were constantly used in the fourteenth; 
fifteenth, and following centuries, both in churces and private homes. 
In the cold climate of Norway they were particularly useful for 
warmth, besides serving as ornaments. The sagas contain frequent 
references to them. In the Saga of St. Olav, for instance, we read 
that on festive occasions the walls were hung with tapestries and the 
benches covered with cushions. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries quantities of tapes- 
tries were woven in Norway. The best, both from an artistic and a 
technical point of view, date from the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, while the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
must be regarded as a period of degeneration. The tapestry art of 
Norway after the Renaissance is therefore contemporaneous with the 
flourishing of the art in the rest of Europe. 

The tapestries of the period were of two types, those imitating 
foreign models, and those that originated among the peasants. ‘The 
former are generally surrounded by wide borders of fruit and flower 
design. Green and blue tones predominate in them. The latter were 
often copied from the wood cuts illustrating the Bible and other reli- 
gious books, and usually had borders of a geometric design in which 
the most conspicuous colors were red and yellow. 

Let us first look at some of those based on foreign models. 

The picture of a woman between two men no doubt represents 
Helen being carried away by Paris. The style both of the figures and 
the flower border indicates a foreign prototype. In Brussels there is 
a similar tapestry made in the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
bearing the inscription: “Quomodo Helena rapitur a Paride.” 

In another we see a dying man surrounded by ladies in dresses from 
the time of Mary Queen of Scots. The ladies are personifications of 
the Christian, virtues, and the words, Constancy, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity are woven in above their heads. The Biblical quotations 
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Tapestry Supposep TO RerresENT HELEN Betnc Carriep Away By Paris. 
ProBaBLy FROM THE LATTER PART OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


are from the New ‘Testament printed in 1529. The broad border 
with flowers, fruit, and winged angels’ heads is in the style of foreign 
models. This tapestry was discovered at Leksviken church near 
Trondhjem. 

Another tapestry has been found to be copied from the wood cut 
on the title page of Christian III’s Danish Bible of 1550. Another has 
a picture representing the story of Loth taken from a wood cut in 
Frederik II’s Danish Bible of 1589. The latter came from Varteig 
in Ostfold by the Oslo fjord. A tapestry with a scene from the story 
of the Prodigal Son was brought from Vang parsonage in Hede- 
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A Dyine Man Surrounvep By THE CHRISTIAN Virtues. Tapestry FROM 1570-80. IN THE 
Museum or Inpustriat Arts, Osto 


marken. Several Norwegian tapestries have designs of the Danish 
coat-of-arms copied from the coins of the Danish-N orwegian kings. 

Most of these tapestries show strong foreign influence. Those that 
I shall mention in the following have a more definitely national charac- 
ter. Several of them show medieval reminiscences, which would in- 
dicate that there had been a continuous artistic tradition from the 
Baldishol tapestry to those of the seventeenth century. Among the 
most interesting specimens of that kind is one picturing the Mar- 
riage at Cana. Jesus appears in two places: above we see him enter- 
ing, and below he is seen changing water into wine, which a boy is 
pouring into jars. The costumes are from the time of Christian IV, 
and the date woven in is 1653. This tapestry came from Drangedal 
near Kragero. 

The tapestries mentioned above are all unique. Of other designs 
there are many variants. There are, for instance, a number picturing 
a king and queen surrounded by their court, the oldest going back to 
medieval times, while others show a Renaissance influence. 

A favorite subject known in many variants is that of Salome danc- 
ing before Herod. In the one reproduced here the figures are dressed 
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Tue Marriace at Cana. Woven rn 1653. IN THE Museum or INbustrIaL Arts, Osto 


in Spanish costumes from the time of Queen Elizabeth. The dancing 
Salome is led out by a cavalier in ruff and knee-breeches. In another 
field we see the hand of the executioner presenting John the Baptist’s 
head to Salome, who shudders at the sight. The field above pictures 
the judgement of Solomon, and it is probable that this custom of 
dividing the tapestry design into horizontal fields is a reminiscence of 
the older tapestries with their long narrow form. The name of the 
weaver and the date are woven into this tapestry: “Toro Rasmus- 
daater, 1613.” We know that this woman lived in Upper Glimsdal, 
Boverdalen, in the northern part of Gudbrandsdalen. 

Another popular subject is the Adoration of the Magi, the oldest 
specimen dating back to 1625. The commonest of all subjects, how- 
ever, is the Wise and Foolish Virgins. The figures are generally in 
two rows, above the wise virgins with their lamps, below the foolish 
virgins weeping. In the one reproduced here we see Christ, the 
heavenly bridegroom, wearing a seventeenth century costume, stand- 
ing by the side of the wise virgins. By the side of the foolish virgins 
there is also a male figure, whose identity is unknown, though it has 
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ABOVE, THE JUDGMENT OF SoLtomon; BEeLow, SCENES FROM THE STORY OF 
Satome Danctne Berore Herop. Woven 1n 1613 


been surmised that he may be a donor. During the eighteenth century 
this design undergoes a process of degeneration which is very charac- 
teristic of peasant art. The figures are conventionalized, lose their 
human form, and become more and more geometrical. The skirts of 
the women run together and form an ornamental border, while the 
male figures are treated so much like the female that after a while 
there seem to be six female figures in each row instead of five with 
one male figure. 

Tapestries were made in different parts of Norway. Some have 
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Tue Wise AND THE FoorisH Vircins. THe Date, 1646, Is Woven 
INTO THE Srraire Divininc THE Two HorizontTat FIELDs 


come from the northern districts around Trondhjem, others from the 
southern part of the country, but the majority, especially of those 
designs which are extant in many copies, were woven in the northern 
part of Gudbrandsdalen, in Vaage or Lom. Others are from Tele- 
marken, from Hiterdal and Drangedal, others from Numedal. 'Those 
from the western part of Norway are generally later examples and of 
a degenerate type. Several of the weavers are known by name. Be- 
sides the Toro Rasmusdaater mentioned above, Gullaug Haage of 
Skaabu, who lived about 1620, and Ragnhild Hole from Sandbu in 
Vaage were both famed as skillful weavers. 

During the eighteenth century tapestry weaving was to a large ex- 
tent superseded by the manufacture of carpets and coverlets with 
geometrical patterns. By the middle of the nineteenth century the 
art was dying out in Norway. In the latter half of the century efforts 
were made to revive it, and these efforts were partly crowned with 
success. There is this difference, however, that the best modern 
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products have been made from cartoons drawn by artists. Foremost 
among these artists stands the painter, Gerhard Munthe. His com- 
positions are quite modern, though they are built on the traditions of 
old peasant art both in the simplification of line and in the choice of 
colors. For his subjects he has drawn on Norwegian myths and fairy 
tales or old ballads. A characteristic composition is “Afraid of the 
Dark,” in which we see four young girls who have left their beds in 
their fright. The weird, uncanny noises heard in old wooden houses in 
the stillness of night are symbolized by the curious figures with many 
legs like the spokes of a wheel which make up the border. Mrs. F rida 
Hansen has woven both from the designs of Munthe and her own 
compositions in modern style. Mrs. Ulrikke Greve has done some 
charming tapestries in the style of the French gobelins. 


Tue AporaTionN oF THE Maci, EignTrerntn Century Tapestry, 
Snow1ne THE EvoivutTion FRoM Two or More Horizontat Fieips 
to One Ova 





Georg Brandes’s Last Birthday 
By Jess H. Jackson 


The death of Georg Brandes, following upon an operation, oc- 
curred only two weeks after his eighty-fifth birthday. The anniver- 
sary was especially significant because the aged leader was already 
so ill that he could not be expected to see another birthday. The 
sense that his career was already at an end gave a note of sympathy 
and respect to the comments even of those who had been his 
adversaries. From the many contributions by noted Danish men 
and women that appeared in the Copenhagen press at the time of 
Brandes’s birthday, Mr. Jackson culled some of the most signifi- 
cant. Before his manuscript could reach the Review, we had al- 
ready received the dispatch telling of Brandes’s death. 


N FEBRUARY 4 Georg Brandes celebrated his eighty- 

() fifth birthday. More exactly, Danes and people of foreign na- 
| tions celebrated it for him: the renowned critic and literary 
arbiter kept to his bed and his room during the day, feeble in health. 
Scores who would have called to pay their respects were compelled 
to send telegrams, letters, cards, or flowers with congratulations. 
Greetings came from abroad, from Poland, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, America—lands where the thoughts and opinions of Georg 
Brandes have worked. The bust by Brandstrup, donated to the muni- 
cipality by the late Raadmand Gustav Philipsen, was placed in Raad- 
huset, and Copenhagen newspapers vied with one another in offer- 
ing felicitations and good wishes. 

This brilliant anniversary was not without its detraction. On 
January 22 had appeared a new controversial book by Brandes, a 
book that had offended the ear and troubled the eye of many Danes, 
especially those who distrust the author’s faith. This book was Ur- 
kristendom, which, along with Petrus and Sagnet om Jesus, issued 
earlier, treats the vexed question of religious faith with incisive bold- 
ness. It seems to be considered a kind of last link in the evidence of 
Brandes’s infidelity, a chain of evidence that has been forming ever 
since Brandes’s atheistical leanings barred him from the chair of 
esthetics at the University, a chair “which suited him, and was as if 
fashioned for him.” That was some fifty years ago. Well-informed 
Danes seem to have little doubt concerning Brandes’s belief. ‘Those 
who are both well-informed and ultra-conservative, or remote and un- 
informed, sometimes seem to behold in him an evil influence. I met 
2 Danish woman in the country who denounced him as a free-thinker 
and seemed to look askance at a person who had written about him. 
A liberal-minded Copenhagener expressed the opinion that the ap- 
pearance of Urkristendom just before the birthday celebration was 
unfortunate, not as affecting his own convictions but as possibly 
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tending to mar the happiness of the day by introducing controversy. 

Although, as this suggests, opinion is divided, one observes that a 
majority of Danes seem to look upon Brandes as a personality 
especially Danish, a scholar native to the soil, a giant of whose Danish 
blood they can be proud before the world. ‘They realize that he is the 
occasion of strife, but they believe the opposition “is directed against 
his opinions, not against himself, and does not cast any reflection on 
his genius or his influence.” If they refuse to agree with him always, 
they never fail to wonder at his sheer power of conception and expres- 
sion. It is remarkable to them that “so strong and beautiful a flame 
has burned so long and with such an unwavering force.” When Editor 
Marinus Kristensen urged in the City Council that the Brandstrup 
bust be placed in Raadhuset, he spoke of Georg Brandes as a “Knight 
of the Holy Ghost,” and added, “A flaming youth so beautiful that 
its like was never before seen in Denmark—that is Georg Brandes’s 
career.” Jeppe Aakjaer, the poet of Jutland, in a poem contributed 
to Politiken on February 4, pictures Brandes as a solitary dweller on 
the mountain top, and concludes: 

For heaven can be seen from every moor, 
But wider vision needs to find a peak. 
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This idea of aloofness is further emphasized by Frater taciturnus, 
who contributes a birthday poem about the loneliness of those who, 
like Brandes, are bold enough to assert their unbelief as contrasted 
with the company-keeping of those who believe with the crowd. It 
ends: 

Om Baade-Ogerne sig samler Mengdens Kor— 

men Enten-Eller’ne i Ensomheden bor. 

It would be incorrect to assume from these expressions that Brandes 
has made of the Danes a nation of hero-worshippers who stand in the 
low places and view him as the high one on the mount with awe and 
reverence. ‘Those supermen who dwell above others are always more 
or less lonesome. ‘They must pay for carrying their heads above other 
men’s. But Brandes’s contemporaries also recognize in him a warm 
and kindly personality—a man who has mingled with his fellows and 
done them good. <A friend who knows Brandes has told me about 
numerous unpublished acts of charity and kindness that Brandes has 
performed for unfortunate ones both in and out of his country. Poul 
Reumert, celebrated Danish actor, writes to Brandes: “A few words 
which you once whispered into the ear of a young man in the Royal 
Theater have armed him, made him strong for the fight—and shone 
lastingly on his way. Many, many must with him have felt that what 
gathers, as in a noble focus, all the genial rays which have made the 
name of Georg Brandes a universal, white-glowing sun among sur- 
rounding satellites, is a strong, warm, and sympathetic heart.” Dr. 
Fr. Weis, Principal of Landbohéjskolen, writes: “Georg Brandes 
would not have been what he is, if he were to-day overwhelmed by 
sympathy and appreciation from all sides . . . [He is] the great- 
est among us, a figure of dimensions but rarely seen, a glowing intelli- 
gence, a heart so deep and sympathetic that it embraces nations, a 
temperament which with unshakable purpose has now for two genera- 

tions touched the waters 
of intellectual life, purify- 
ing, liberating, fructify- 
ing, and shaping, a verita- 
ble giant, our Great Im- 
mortal.” 

It is not only this very 
splendid reputation of 
Brandes among his own 
people that pleases the 
Danes, but also the im- 
portance that he has at- 
tained in other countries. 


Tue Branpes Arcuives In THE Royat Liprary, They point with pride, 
CorEN HAGEN to use Mr. Mencken’s 
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phrase, to his spiritual brotherhood with Goethe’s countrymen, to 
his active sympathy with Poland and Finland, to his following 
in France, Italy, England, and America. A very young Danish 
student told me with much enthusiasm that Georg Brandes could find 
a welcome home in any civilized country. As proof, he cited Brandes’s 
sojourn from 1877 to 1882 in Berlin, where he was warmly received. 
It is very natural that Danes should feel satisfaction over the inter- 
national reputation of such a critical work as Hovedstrémninger 
(Englished 1901-1905 under the title Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature ), a book that has grown steadily in force, although 
it stamped Danish national character as “childish, naive, cautious, 
with an anemic idealism, a catechism-bound moral code.” Especially 
do Danes seem to appreciate Brandes’s position in America. 
For a little article that I contributed to the birthday symposium, on 
Georg Brandes in America, I was thanked twice and thrice told 
that the study was very welcome. But they are also conscious that 
Brandes has meant much in England. They remember with pleasure 
that he translated John Stuart Mill’s book on The Subjection of 
Women as well as two others, and that William Archer translated 
Brandes’s remarkable contribution to the study of Shakspere. 

It would seem that all this recognition might suffice for the most 
exacting. Yet Georg Brandes himself feels that he has been little 
appreciated by his own people. Perhaps he recalls an ancient saying 
about the honor of a prophet in his own land. Perhaps he himself is 
the only Dane who does not feel that he is a bulwark of strength to 
his countrymen and a Danish light shining into all the shadowy 
places in other kingdoms. The Danes have not failed in their evalua- 
tion of their greatest living protagonist and corrector, but there are 
some misunderstandings between Georg Brandes and his public that 
have to be removed by time. It is always so. Even Hans Christian 
Andersen, who probably represents Denmark to more persons than 
any other Dane, long felt that he was not appreciated or even wanted 
by his countrymen. The Danes have estimated Georg Brandes justly. 
They will never have to admit that they housed a great spirit in their 
midst without hailing him. 

The reasons for this are sound and not far to seek. They exist in 
the simple facts of Brandes’s life. 

Georg Brandes was born in Copenhagen in 1842 in a Jewish mer- 
chant’s family. He showed an early thirst for reading and learning 
and even as a child won distinction in all his examinations. His rest- 
less and impatient energy made him feel called to “effect great changes 
in the intellectual world.” After studying law for a short time, he 
gave that up for philosophy and esthetics, writing two gold-medal 
theses and receiving his magister degree at the age of twenty-two. 
By 1870, when Brandes was still under thirty, he had formed his 
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friendship with Julius Lange, criticized theatres and books for a 
couple of Copenhagen newspapers, and, passed under the successive 
influence of Heiberg, Auguste Comte, Taine, and Sainte-Beuve. He 
had translated Mill’s books and been affected, if but slightly, by 
Darwin and Spencer. He had written a doctoral dissertation on 
Taine and travelled to England, France, and Italy, where he crystal- 
lized his thoughts on the new Europe and the old Denmark by inter- 
course with the foremost men in these countries. He returned home 
with the problem of opening the doors of Denmark from within, in 
order that European culture might flow in and quicken Danish in- 
tellectual conservatism. 

In November, 1871, Brandes began at the University the famous 
course of lectures that resulted in his most important book, Hoved- 
stromninger, which immediately: opened discussions on religious, na- 
tionalistic, social, and moral questions, and eventuated in his being 
refused the professorate of esthetics succeeding Hauch. By that time 
Brandes’s name was known round Europe and in America. He wrote 
a book on Poland and another on Russia and championed the national- 
istic causes of Poland, Finland, and South Jutland. 

In psychological characterization Brandes has contributed most to 
Danish literature. In 1870 appeared his Danish Poets, dealing with 
Hauch, Paludan-Miiller, Chr. Winther, and Bodtcher. Shortly after 
‘ame Soren Kierkegaard, Esaias Tegnér, Lassalle, and Disraeli. 
His Men of the Modern Transition (1883), treating Jacobsen, 
Drachmann, Schandorph, E. Brandes, Erik Skram, Ibsen, and 
Bjérnson, along with Danish Poets and Essays (1888), is indispens- 
able to the proper study of modern Scandinavian literature. The 
most important of all these studies was that on Shakspere (in the 
90’s) and that on Goethe (1915). 

This is a record of achievement which all Danes appreciate. Brandes 
has stood for a closer relation of literature and life; he has introduced 
anew method of criticism, one that blends art and scholarship; he has 
founded a new school of literati, with adherents at home and abroad. 
His critical work covers a wider range than that of any living writer. 
In all he has employed “a singularly charming style, lucid and reason- 
able. enthusiastic without extravagance, brilliant and colorful without 
affectation.” He has lived long and very well. Now that, in the cus- 
tomary course, the end can not be very far, one of his admirers quotes 
about him those beautiful words of Goethe to Kckermann on Febru- 
ary 4, 1829: “For me conviction about the continuation of our life 
arises out of the thought of activity; for when I work restlessly till 
the end of my life, nature is bound to give me another form of exist- 
ence, after the present one can no longer suffice for my spirit.” 





Bellman the Incomparable 
By Cuartes WHARTON STORK 


GAY, though rather motley, group is sitting at noon beside 
A a spring within a grove of fine old oaks. ‘Though varied as 
to age and character, the party is bathed in an atmosphere 

of careless joy no less entrancing than the summer sunlight. Against 
the cool green of the park their bright figures flutter back and forth 
with a slightly formal grace, for Kighteenth Century costumes do not 
lend themselves to vulgar hurry or to awkward lounging attitudes. 
What tender ecstasies of color the scene diffuses! What tones of 
saifron, rose, and light blue embellish the young; what rich reds and 
plum-colors and browns dignify the old, transforming a bar-maid, a 
petty official, a corporal of the guard, a bank clerk, and others of the 
citizen class into fine gentlemen and ladies! That young beau in 
Holland linen with the scarlet vest might be a marquis at the least, and 
yonder silken nymph might be painted by Fragonard. Yet this is no 
assembly of Louis X V’s noblesse but a picnic party of Stockholmers, 
who have rowed out across the sparkling waters that encompass their 
town to this delightful seclusion. Sober Sweden, like the rest of polite 
NOTE: The author is happy to acknowledge his special debt to a recent volume on the 


subject, Bellman och Hans Samtida Stockholm by Oswald Kuylenstierna, Lars Hékerbergs 
Forlag, Stockholm, 1922. 
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Kurope around the decade of 1770-1780, has become Frenchified. 
Powdered wigs, fans, shepherdess hats with flowing ribbons, gowns 
of brocade, vests of brilliant hue with gold or silver buttons, knee- 
breeches, silken hose, dazzing shoe-buckles—all the paraphernalia of 
Versailles have been transplanted to a region still provincial at heart, 
where farm and city street lie side by side, and where, from the sur- 
rounding wilderness, the howl of wolves can still be heard in the 
terrible nights of winter. 

But let us look more closely at this lively assemblage. They are 
partaking of the best of good cheer, if one may judge by the circula- 
tion of flowered plates and the clinking of slender green glasses. Our 
nymph is a veritable Hebe in keeping all her guests supplied, as she 
trips now here, now there, passing olives and anchovies, slicing off a 
chicken wing or cutting an almond tart. The material banquet over, 
our merrymakers are no less eager for the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. Soon an open air concert is in full swing. Each of 
the men has brought an instrument, so that flute, oboe, cello, violin, 
and French horn blend in a sympathetic rendition of the latest music. 
Here again we feel the spirit of the age, for instead of cheap and 
flashy trifles, what is it we hear? Arias of Gluck, minuets of Mozart, 
toccatas of Galuppi; at the end perhaps a chorus of Handel. 

But the climax of the entertainment is still to come. Up from his 
place beside the nymph leaps the cavalier of the scarlet waistcoat. 
His eyes flashing, and his whole form eager as a flame, he catches up 
his mellow-toned cithar, strikes a few imperative chords, and then 
fairly sweeps his hearers with him in a lark-like flood of song. Glanc- 
ing about him in the pauses between the stanzas, he distills from the 
general landscape, from the figures near him, most of all from the 
presiding nymph, a new elixir of art. Before the mind’s eye of his 
audience he presents themselves: their costumes, their way of life, 
the menu of their banquet, the scenes graceful or comic which they 
have enacted together. But, above all, to the mere outward representa- 
tion he adds a glowing enthusiasm, an inspired abandon that raises 
the trivial theme to the region of perennial beauty. From song to 
song he passes, improvising music as well as words, infusing into the 
decorous rhythms of the age a fire of genius that is beyond time. The 
grove becomes a haunt of Pan or Bacchus, the air is peopled with 
sylphs, the waves with nereids and tritons, till a length the nymph 
beside him is none other than Venus herself rising in her silvery shell 
amid the foam through the radiant light of dawn. Intoxicated in 
soul beyond all power of earthly wine, the whole assemblage feels it- 
self glorified in the new existance lent them by the poet, and all join 
in the ery, “Bravo, Bellman! Bravo, bravo, encore!” 

* * # 


It may at first seem curious that one of the most perfect repre- 
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sentatives of the age of rococo should have arisen in the far North. 
Yet the case of Carl Michael Bellman is less unusual than at first 
appears. Remote from its origin, Shakespeare attained to the highest 
expression of the Renaissance. As with Elizabethan England, so it 
was with Sweden in the latter part of the Eighteenth Century. Slow 
to catch the new impulse of culture, this people on the outer edge of 
Europe embraced the creed of neo-Augustanism with a peculiar 
fervor. Turning their ancient viking energies from the simple domes- 
tic and military virtues of their fathers, they worshipped the ideals of 
refinement, of studied grace and ordered beauty, with a zeal that was 
almost fanatical. The elder generation who had fought under Charles 
XII looked askance at this wild pursuit of art and worldly pleasure, 
as the Athenians of Marathon may have frowned on the luxuries of 
the age of Pericles. 

After her long and desperate battle for world power, Sweden 
had subsided within her own borders to recuperate her exhausted 
strength. Gradually this had been restored, and the people as a whole 
became unified, prosperous, and at peace. There were, to be sure, 
dissensions of the nobles and an occasional tiff with Russia, but this 
was as nothing compared to the conflicts of the century preceding. 
On the scene came now the young king Gustaf III, sprung on his 
mother’s side from the stock of Frederick the Great. By a bloodless 
coup d’etat he established himself at the head of what was in essence a 
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benevolent despotism, the same sort of government which in the 
Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Augustus, and the England of the 
Tudors had proved an ideal seed-bed for art and learning. 'To offset 
the enmity of the nobles Gustaf courted the favor of the commons by 
lavish display. Importing foreign masters of all sorts, he laid out 
beautiful parks with baroque statuary, patronized music and painting, 
and instituted a Swedish literary academy. He was in brief, as far 
as his means permitted, a northern Louis XIV. Himself an actor, 
he set as a spectacle for his people the standard of refined indulgence. 
The desires of the senses, discountenanced by rigid puritanism in the 
past, reappeared, as it were with royal license, in pretty masquerades. 
What wonder that a young bank clerk in these days should have 
preferred a concert, a midnight game of cards in winter, a féte 
champétré in summer, or—best of all—a little sailing party on Lake 
Milaren, to sitting at home with a book of sermons? Such at least was 
the way young Bellman came to look at life. 

Bellman was born February 4, 1740, one of a large family in the 
upper citizen class of Stockholm. His maternal grandfather was a 
celebrated preacher, but in general his ancestors belonged to the 
middle grade of government officials. The strong pietistic atmosphere 
in his childhood appears often against the background of his gayest 
poems in grim pictures of death and fate, where, despite the neo- 
classic manner, we recognize the ghost of the puritan conscience 
presiding as the skeleton at the feast. His artistic talent appeared 
early, when in the paroxysms of a fever he spoke entirely in verse. 
He was no less precocious in music, being able to give lessons on the 
cithar while still hardly more than a boy. At his home he met with 
a society superior to the average both in birth and accomplishments. 
Despite the serious tone of the domestic life, there was no lack of joy 
and affection. Thus on the whole the environment of Bellman was not 
unlike that of Milton. The Swedish youth had, however, small taste 
for closet study. His field of learning was to be not books but living 
men and women, for he was to become the friendly interpreter of all 
sorts and conditions from Gustaf III himself to a poor drunken 
clock-maker lying in a gutter. Small wonder that he turned out a 
different sort of poetry from Paradise Lost. 

The Stockholm of Bellman was even smaller than the London of 
Shakespeare, seventy-five thousand inhabitants as against one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand. It was natural therefore that a youth 
with good connections and brilliant social genius, developing from a 
bank clerk into a royal secretary, should soon have won wide popular- 
ity with all classes. Bellman was a leading spirit from the start. 
Throwing himself unreservedly into the new worship of wine, woman, 
and song, he founded a Society of Bacchus, and the first considerable 
body of his verse described the proceedings of this fellowship. His 
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early style reflected the didactic tone of the time; he also indulged in 
parody and copied the French Alexandrine metre. Soon, however, 
he evolved a type of lyric which, though still characteristic of his age, 
was completely original. A cycle of these lyrics, published in 1790 with 
music, gave posterity that scintillating mirror of Gustavian Stock- 
holm, Fredman’s E pistles. 

With Bellman’s masterpiece, as probably with all notable works of 
art, the underlying fascination is a strange dualism, a subtle blending 
of opposites. Life rendered simply is life rendered imperfectly. In 
Bellman’s case the contrasting elements are easy to define in terms 
of two contemporary masters, viz., the musician Mozart and the 
painter Hogarth. With both of these the Swedish poet was familiar, 
but he achieved his synthesis without any borrowing except the gen- 
eral spirit. Bellman was both a neo-classic esthete and an unflinching 
realist. Imagine a combination of Pope’s Rape of the Lock with the 
ranting songs of Bobby Burns. Yet are not elegance and squalor, 
silk and homespun woven together into the fabric of civilized modern 
existence? Objectively there is in Fredman’s Epistles a considerable 
likeness to T'iom Jones, but the genius of Fielding is far more massive 
and robust, that of Bellman more delicate and sportive. 

The Epistles simply portray the poet’s convivial circle in various 
characteristic scenes, grave and gay, homely and sentimental. Fred- 
man, the spokesman of the group, is in his original conception a 
middle-aged, tippling clock-maker. We first meet him lying helpless 
and filthy in the gutter, cursing Job-like the night in which he was 
conceived and all the attendant circumstances. When he is picked 
up and given a couple of drinks he changes his tune to a hymn of 
praise for the blessing that life once more proves to be. A more 
Hogarthian sketch could hardly be imagined. Fredman, however, is 
in the Epistles mostly a name for the poet himself, and he is there- 
fore above all a worshipper of Ulla Winblad, the heroine of the group. 
She is first introduced on her way to prison between two officers of 
the law, and again dressing in a tavern where the enarmoured inn- 
keeper helps her with her garters. The crude themes of such pieces 
are misted in the glow of the poet’s devotion to his fair one, let the 
literal facts be what they may. One thinks of how Cleopatra “hops 
fifty paces in the public street,” and only intensifies the spell of her 
fascination. Other principal figures are old Movitz, the musical 
virtuoso; and Mollberg, the corporal of the guard, with his resplendent 
uniform. These and a score or so of similar personages are presented 
against the background of Stockholm and its rural environs with a 
brilliance of color and definiteness of detail that suggest Meissonier 
and divers of the Dutch masters. 

One senses Bellman rather as a painter and musician than as a 
writer. He does not tell a story but rather presents a scene in terms 
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of a mood. Yet Bellman is thoroughly literary in that his scenes are 
full of motion and appeal to all the other senses as vividly as to sight. 
His musical quality must, of course, be sought in the variety of his 
rhymes and rhythms, together with the fluency of his diction. He 
sings and paints at one and the same moment. The closest parallel 
in English is to be found in the more realistic of Shakespeare’s songs. 
Such lines as 

“When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail” 
correspond precisely to Bellman in their pictorial directness and utter 
ease of melody. It is generally rash to compare a foreign master 
with Shakespeare, but in this case the alien need in no way fear the 
challenge. Within his narrow limits the Swedish troubadour is 
supreme. 

But it is time to give readers of English such first-hand contact 
with Bellman as translation will permit. Be it granted that he classes 
with Horace and Heine as among the most untranslatable of poets. 
This essay would not have been attempted had not Herr Sven Scho- 
lander, perhaps the most eminent living interpreter of Bellman, given 
his generous approval to some of the English versions here presented. 
One caution may be prefaced. However he may be approached, Bell- 
man must be taken lightly, in the song spirit. This is but to realize 
that It Was a Lover and His Lass, should not be treated like Ham- 
let’s soliloquy. Let those who would know Bellman look not at the 
words but at life through the words, and above all let them give them- 
selves up to the lilt. 

Here are a couple of selections from poems not in the cycle of the 
Kpistles. The first, from The Happy Peasant, will recall the fact 
that Bellman was a contemporary of Burns. 

When the sun touched the sky, 
Though the town slumbered nigh, 
The flush of morning gladdened his eye. 
He'd be first to go out 
And the last turn about, 
Sweat-drenched in every clout. 
Easy for him to spread his board, 
And close to his hut a clear spring poured. 
Just a loaf to eat 
And a sprat for his meat 
To him was joy complete. 
The second is the finale of one of the prettiest pastorals in literature, 
the invitation to Amaryllis to go a-fishing: 
Come, then, embark and sing with me sweetly! 
Love rules completely 
In our breast. 
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Winds that would harm us 
Cannot alarm us; 
Love still can charm us, 
Make us blest. 
Happy on the ocean’s fretful billow, 
As within thine arms my head I pillow, 
Unto death my soul thy soul would follow. . . 
Sing, O ye sirens, re-echo the rest! 
Here is typical rococo; yet, as with Mozart, convention plus inspira- 
tion. Of course a given reader may observe deprecatingly, “Very 
pleasant, but how is it superior to Herrick’s Corinna, which it cer- 
tainly resembles?” To this one can only answer that all critics of 
Swedish poetry find in Bellman a peculiar fervor, which kindles them 
indescribably. It is to be hoped that this quality has not been entirely 
lost in English. 

The remaining selections are from Fredman’s Epistles. Here is a 
city scene, the parade leading to a military funeral. Note the firmly- 
defined march rhythm, which should be read crisply. 

Out of the way there!—In plumes attired the provost flashes; 
Swinging his gold axe, he makes a road to pass. 
(T'ambourine-Ching, chingty, ching, ching!) The fifer proud with 
small moustaches, 

Plump-cheeked and blooming, takes out his fife of brass. 

Drum starts a rumbling; 
Mollberg leads the mourners’ band, 

Shouting and numbling, 

Then calls out, “Stand!” 
Look at that fool there, that lunatic with arms a-swinging! 
He twirls a drum-stick and thomps it on a hide. 
(Ching, chinty, ching, ching!) T'wo cymbals here another's dinging; 
Yon toots a French horn with cheeks inflated wide. 

One goes and hammers 
With a pan-hoop on a bar, 

His frightful clamors 

Resound afar. 
One may ask where, for the sheer sense of life, this can be surpassed. 
The bow-legged Mollberg himself is epitomized in the line 

Piously duck-like and smit with tearful gloom. 

Here is the Bellman comic gesture, which expressed in American, 
would be: How funny people look when they try to be solemn! 

Equally graphic and still more devil-may-care is the scene of a 
visit to old Movitz, ill with consumption: 

You're dying fast—so deep your cough is sounding ; 

Hollow it rings; all’s emptiness within. 

White is your tongue, your frightened heart is pounding, 
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Soft as a sponge are muscles, thews, and skin. 
Breathe!—Lord! the fumes that come out of your throttle. . . 
Hand me the bottle! 
Sing of god Bacchus! Here’s your health! Begin! 
Assuredly Bellman was not afraid to face the facts of life. 

With his clear vision of the absurdity and uncertainty of mortal 
existence, how could the poet keep up his gaiety? By a sort of fool- 
hardiness or sublime unreason, one might say. He loved wine, Ulla 
Winblad, and, as much as either, the beauty of nature, especially 
nature in an ordered park or animated by peasant life. Here is 
possibly the most attractive of all his dashing sketches, done from an 
inn window shortly after daybreak: 

Winds are romping fresh and fair, 
Seeds and plants and flow’rets rare 
Open sheath and petal, 
Smile where dewdrops settle. 
Dawn, all-splendid, 
Comes attended 
By delight with zephyrs blended. 
Forest glimmers darkly blue, 
Hills and mountains rise in view; 
Lambs and heifers roam there, 
Lads and lassies come there. 
Loud they hollo 
As they follow, 
Herding all the flocks that wallow. 
Larks in the sky 
Wing the cool air, 
Roosters near by 
Flap wings and blare; 
All of Nature turns to duty, 
Or as it awakes 
Glow and glory takes. . . 
And to treasure all this beauty 
Movitz now gets up, 
Grabs his color-cup, 
Sets his canvas on his knee. 
The incidental quality which seems perhaps to intrude in the last 
three lines is precisely the chief charm of Bellman. There is the 
living scene before us, fresh and lovely, just as the poet beheld it! 
_ Bellman’s most famous lyrics are apt to be longish, averaging fifty 
lines or more. It has therefore seemed best to give selections from 
a good many rather than any one complete, there being no special 
climax or unity to lose. Another reason for this attempted feast of 
French courses is to show many types of Bellman stanzas and so 
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suggest his extraordinary musical variety. Let us close with the last 
stanza of a poem to Ulla Winblad: the poet, having just dismounted 
at an inn, takes a glass of wine through the window from the hand 
of his fair one. 
Off to his stable is led my good charger, 
Whinnying, stamping in mad career. 
Soon in the doorway he stands. How much larger 
Seem now his eyes as he stares at thee here! 
Thow dost enkindle all Nature with pleasure, 
As thy warm eyes enflame now me. 
Clang! at thy lattice with heart’s fullest measure— 
Here’s to thee! 
CHORUS 
Isn't it delightful—tittle Fishertown? 
“Delightful! Be it spoken.” 
Here the rows of tree-trunks stretching proudly down 
In brand-new gown; 
There the quiet reaches 
Of the inlet flow; 
And off yonder mid the ditches 
Ploughed land, lo! 
Isn't it delightful—all these meadows, though? 
“Delightful, so 
Delightful, oh!” 
What a sudden ecstasy thrills in the lines where the lover feels the 
whole of nature catch fire at the eyes of his mistress! And the floating 
rhythm of the chorus, how unforced, yet how inimitable in carrying 
the mood of the landscape! 

Nevertheless it must be granted that for the bigoted modernist Bell- 
man has nothing. He never strives for that involution of thought 
which to some minds is the only proof of originalty. He provides no 
arresting imagery, no intensive character study, no psychologizing of 
any sort; nothing but clear outline, bright color, delicately varied 
melody and universalized emotion. His philosophy reaches no further 
than, “Come then kiss me, sweet-and-twenty! Youth's a stuff will 
not endure.” Has he not said himself 

Wine and love exalt me high— 

Nota bene, till I die? 
In this respect he reminds one of the odes of Horace, as in his pictorial 
quality he recalls Horace’s epistles. 

If one would see from another angle the age that Bellman typifies, 
nothing can be more in point than Browning’s Toccata of Galuppi. 
The scenes called up by the music of Bellman’s Venetian contempor- 
ary are surely near akin to the pastorals of Fredman: 

Did young people take their pleasure when the sea 
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was warm in May? 
Balls and masques begun at midnight, burning ever to 
mid-day, 
When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, 
do you say? 
And the moralist, whom Browning impersonates, might substitute 
“Stockholm” for “Venice” in the stanza, 
As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly 
were the crop: 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop. 

Yes, the age passed, it had to pass, and Bellman was happy in 
that he died soon after the change came. Having basked long in both 
royal and popular favor, he went the way of the improvident, first 
into a debtor’s prison, then into a sick-room. His beloved king had 
been assassinated in the opera house he had built. On a memorable 
evening the aging poet of perennial youth called his friends about him 
and sang, improvising as usual. When his friends besought him to 
spare his delicate chest, he answered, “Let us die as we have lived, 
in music!” emptied his last champagne glass and sang, as day broke, 
the last strophes of his song. Three months later he died, like his 
friend Movitz, of consumption, having reached the age of fifty-five. 

Nothing in Bellman’s history is more remarkable than his post- 
humous fame. In his lifetime he was mainly thought of as a gifted 
entertainer, one who “doffed the world aside, and bid it pass.” In 
the generation immediately following, filled as it was even in Sweden 
with reverberations of the French Revolution, the idle singer of the 
empty day was reprobated or forgotten. But there was in his songs 
a living principle that could no more be hidden than the seed in the 
earth or the leaven in the lump. The spirit of truth in his word paint- 
ing, the spirit of joy in his whole nature were reborn for his people 
in a later age, and it was only then that his true genius was apparent 
in the lasting infectiousness of its charm. Bellman was once more sung, 
both by specialists and amateurs, and sung he is to-day at nearly 
every musical evening in his native city. The nuances of interpreting 
him were studied minutely. His life too was re-investigated, and the 
identity of all the Fredman figures determined—with somewhat 
sordid results, it must be admitted. Thus Bellman is alive to-day 
as are few artists of any sort in any nation. 

It is natural that the Swedes, and in particular the Stockholmers, 
should love Bellman chiefly in his local capacity. Are not the scenes 
which he describes still around them, needing but to be enlivened by 
the dainty and humorous figures of his creation? But this “Northern 
Anacreon,” as he was called, has surely a wider significance. Having 
won his way through Denmark to Germany, he should soon be some- 
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thing more to readers of English than a name in an encyclopedia. If, 
like Burns, he began as a provincial, may he not like Burns have his 
niche in the international temple of art? As a painter in song he is 
unexcelled. As an exponent of neo-classic grace he ranks with Mozart 
and Watteau. As a humorist his power is often startling. But, above 
all, there bubbles up in his songs, the more one learns to know them, 
a divine rapture which is the more enthralling in that it is suffused 
into the decorous style of his age. Though an Augustan, Bellman is 
spontaneous, unfettered. One may apply to him the words of a Hindu 
sage; “For all things that are tame are, as it were, an incarnation of 
the littleness of men; but all things that are wild are, as it were, a 
portion of the Deity.”” Does this seem blasphemous in the present ap- 
plication? We do not need Bellman’s prose avowal to know that 
he loved life and his fellowmen. What if he was less industrious and 
sober than other folk? Did he not bestow freely on all, without money 
and without price, his incomparable gift of joy? 
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Beating Cannon Into Church Bells 


By Grore NYGAARD 


HE CHURCH BELL is a symbol. From north and south, 

east and west, its metal tongue sings of our early home. At 

the christening, the wedding, the funeral, its peal sets our soul 
vibrating in remembrance or in hope. 

In Denmark, perhaps more than anywhere else, the ringing of 
church bells is a part of the country landscape, and when a Dane in 
a foreign country longs for home, the deep-toned calling of the bells 
at sunset on a summer evening is that which comes first to his mind. 
As one of our poets has said, 

“. . Nothing so recalls 
The glory of a vanished day 
As scent of flowers and ancient melodies.” 

Ancient melodies!—The deep-throated clanging of the bells was 
silenced in the old Danish land of Slesvig during the World War. 
The Germans were short of metal and ordered the old bells to be 
taken down and used for military purposes. They were carried away 
in three installments; first only the more massive, but at last even 
the lightest—regardless of historic association or artistic value. 

When the armistice was declared in 1918, altogether forty-seven. _ 
bells had been removed from the churches in Slesvig to be melted 
down, and only one of them escaped this fate, a bell from Notmark 
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church on the Island of Als, which was forgotten by the Germans. 
It was found intact at Sonderborg and was restored to its old place. 
Forty-six bells had grown dumb—been stifled, as Valdemar Ror- 
dam put it in his beautiful poem, when it was proposed to restore the 
old bells by voluntary contributions from the Danish people. 
# 


And now the silenced bells are ringing again. 

A national fund was organized in 1918, and an appeal sent out 
through the newspapers. Contributions of money came from Danes 
all over the world. ‘The ministry of war donated sixty old cannon, 
and well known artists undertook to furnish designs. The work of 
casting was entrusted to the Smith Foundries at Aalborg. 

The casting of a church bell requires the greatest care. For a 
bell to be perfect the first requirement is that its chord of harmony 
should ring true, and where two or more bells are to ring in unison 
they must harmonize. It is true that the making of bells in our day 
is a matter of machinery and mass production, and yet it is of a spe- 
cial kind. There must be no transgression of the acoustic laws, and 
the dimensions must be right—a variation of even a millimeter is 
important. 

The art of the bell-founder is to see that the bell when completed 
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Joakim Skovgaard Jacob Bang Jacob Bang and N. V. Dorph 
Harald Slott-Méller Agnes Slott-Moller 


has the qualities calculated beforehand, in purity of tone and in pitch. 
The test of a bell is usually made by night, when the stillness is deep- 
est, and is done with a tuning-fork which has been pitched to the same 
number of vibrations as the tones that are expected of the bell. The 
tuning fork is set vibrating, and the clock is lightly touched with it. 
If the clock replies in the same pitch, the work of the founder has 
been successful. If not, the bell must be altered, and to know exactly 
how much it should be altered in order to produce the desired note 
is quite a science. 

Much preliminary work was done in ascertaining the keynotes of 
the bells still remaining, so that the new bells could be made to har- 
monize with them. As an instance of the exacting requirements 
made, it may be mentioned that, when the two remaining bells in the 
church at Haderslev were found to be not very good, they were dis- 
carded, and Haderslev was given seven new bells which were care- 
fully attuned to one another. This has given Haderslev a unique 
place among the cities of Denmark and perhaps in the whole world. 

Some of the most eminent artists in Denmark set to work to give 
the bells for the churches of Slesvig an artistic form and decoration, 
while the poets contributed inscriptions, in accordance with an ancient 
custom that church bells should be inscribed with some motto or lines 
of poetry. 

The results of the combined efforts of the foundries and the artists 
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must be said to be very fine. The time-honored traditions have been 
followed in the shape, decorations, and inscriptions. Particularly 
fine bells have been designed by the artists Joachim Skovgaard, 
Utzon Frank, Agnes Slott-Moller, and Poul Holsée. 

The old bells generally had an inscription, stating the date of cast- 
ing, and the names of the founder, the donor, and the church in 
which they were hung. In accordance with this custom, the new 
bells bear the following autobiography: “The Smith Foundries at 
Aalborg made me, and the Danish people gave me to .. .. Church 
in the year of the Reunion, 1921.” 

In addition every bell is embellished with a few lines of poetry, 
often conveying an admonition or warning. We quote a few of 
these: 

Lift up thy voice, let as of old 

The Lord be praised, the heart consoled. 


-After an old inscription on one of the melted 
clocks. 


My voice, long quenched in clash of war, 
At dawn of peace sang as of yore. 
—Hetece Rope. 


Life and the years grow dim, 
Eternal is my hymn.—Kat F or. 


Praise ye the Lord now old and young, Rns we Renee Cacncn 
Free is again the Danish tongue. Designed by Joakim Skovgaard 
—From the old T’e Deum hymn. 


I call the guest 
I grace the feast 
Death I confound 
Danish I sound. 
—From a Latin verse on Mary’s clock in the Slesvig cathedral. 


* 


The old memory-haunted bells of Slesvig, some of which could be 
traced back to about the year 1200, were stifled by the Moloch of 
war, but they have risen again, beautiful and dignified of aspect. 
Their metal voices will become familiar and dear to future genera- 
tions, let us hope, for ages to come. They are with us from childhood 
to old age, from the cradle to the grave. They speak to us of home, 
and the memory of their music touches our hearts when we are in 
foreign countries, far from the playgrounds of our childhood. 
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{In vetoing the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Aid bill, 
President Coolidge stated 
in his message to Congress that he found 
the measure unconstitutional, unwork- 
able, price-fixing, discriminating, and 
tending to impose additional burdens 
upon the majority of the farmers, while 
of doubtful helpfulness to the minority 
it aimed to benefit. “It is the belief 
in Washington that the next Congress 
will be even more sympathetic to the 
principles embodied in the bill, and that 
it will be reintroduced with an effort to 
put it through both houses with enough 
votes to spare to override another veto 
of the President. {As for the effect of 
the veto throughout the country, it was 
largely a matter of geographical con- 
sideration, the Middle West and North- 
west farm leaders strong for making the 
veto an issue in the next presidential 
election, while the industrial interests 
of the East as a whole upheld the Presi- 
dent. {| Voicing Iowa’s protest against the 
veto, the legislature of that state adopted 
a resolution asking Congress to override 
the President’s veto. Sixty-one members 
of the lower house of the Iowa legis- 
lature signed a petition asking Frank O. 
Lowden, former Governor of Illinois, 
to become a candidate for President in 
1928. {| When President Coolidge deliv- 
ered his Washington’s Birthday address, 
on February 22, it is said that the 
world’s largest radio audience listened to 
the eulogy, which not only spanned the 
continent but was carried across the sea. 
It was estimated that in the United 
States alone some 20,000,000 persons 
listened to the address in which the 
President stated that it was not too 
early to begin preparations for the two 
hundredth Washington anniversary cele- 
bration, to be held in 1932. { The plan 
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of limitation of naval armaments, which 
President Coolidge has sponsored, finds 
France and Italy opposed to any further 
reductions and makes it problematic 
whether the administration’s plans for 
a conference in the near future can be 
carried out. The favorable attitude of 
Great Britain and Japan is such, how- 
ever, that Washington is still hopeful 
something may be accomplished in the 
direction of naval reductions. {] The 
Central American situation shows little 
change as regards the internal strife in 
Nicaragua. The American Government 
is in a waiting attitude, while warships 
and marines are in close attendance 
should it be necessary to protect Ameri- 
can nationals in that republic. {In the 
meantime Senator Borah, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, introduced a resolution to em- 
power a committee to go into Mexico and 
Central America for the purpose of in- 
vestigating conditions and policies bear- 
ing upon those countries and the United 
States. § A delegation of the National 
Woman’s Party appeared in Washington 
and appealed to the President to support 
the proposed Equal Rights amendment 
to the Constitution and the appointment 
of more women to high offices. Mrs. 
Stephen Pell, of New York, was spokes- 
man for the delegation which included 
women of note from all parts of the 
country. {In view of the passing of 
the Radio Control Act Secretary Hoover 
declared that his department would be 
recognizing existing call letters until the 
Radio Commission appointed by the 
President could take such action as it 
considered necessary. Mr. Hoover also 
stated that the completion of radio leg- 
islation would make it possible eventu- 
ally to clear up the chaos of interference 
in radio reception. {| The Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America 
passed a resolution urging negotiation of 
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new and fair treaties with China, abro- 
gation of special privileges to mission- 
aries, and qualified acceptance by mis- 
sion schools of the registration require- 
ments made by the Chinese Ministry of 
Education. {1 New York State Senator 
Abraham Greenberg, who introduced a 
dramatic censorship bill in the Legis- 
lature, after a meeting with the Commit- 
tee of Nine chosen by the actors and 
producers to clean the stage from within, 
decided that the committee’s plan did 
away with the necessity for his own bill, 
for which reason he withdrew it. 


{ Affairs in South Jutland 
loom large in the national 
consciousness, and the or- 
ganization of the “Land Defense” 
for the retention of farm _ properties 


as against the inroads of German pur- 
chasers has drawn to it the leading 
people of the country. 


The economic 
condition of many of the farmers is such 
that they would have been almost com- 
pelled to let go their properties except 
for outside aid, and German money in- 
terests have been quick to take advan- 
tage of this situation and buy up land 
wherever possible. { All through the 
country committees have been formed to 
receive collections for the purpose of 
helping in the South Jutland crisis. No 
occurrence since the war has so stirred 
the national Danish sentiment as this 
united action to keep Danish soil free 
from foreign ownership. Party lines have 
been obliterated to make the “Land De- 
fense’”” movement a truly representative 
affair. { In many quarters regret is felt 
that, while the Danish-German rapproche- 
ment was in a fair way to be a fact 
after the war had been left some years 
behind, the present attitude of many Ger- 
mans below the border should again 
bring about a situation where a distinct 
cleavage was in evidence. {| One phase 
of the situation which is most unfortunate 
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is that, while money is available from 
German sources, some of the loans carry 
the stipulation that the Danish flag must 
not be hoisted on properties where loans 
have been granted. It is this which has 
aroused the anger of many Danes who 
consider it a direct war-like move. { The 
Madsen-Mygdal government is proceed- 
ing quietly with its program for the 
economic improvement of the country 
and has so far had the good wishes of 
a majority of the population irrespective 
of party affiliation. The South Jutland 
crisis finds the Government ready to 
advance a loan of 20,000,000 kroner 
on second mortgages, and 7,500,000 
kroner to the general loan fund. After 
the Folketing has considered the matter, 
it is believed that the Landsting will be 
favorable to the proposal, as a majority 
of the Conservative party here holds the 
voting balance. {| The political program 
of the Conservatives, however, is still 
to be carried out in practice, and the in- 
dustrial interests are watchful of what 
will fall to them in the way of better 
facilities for doing business in view of 
the landed interests, which are so closely 
allied with the Madsen-Mygdal cabinet. 
{The Danish group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union held its annual meet- 
ing in Copenhagen when the chairman, 
Foreign Minister Moltesen, reported 
that, in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the seventeenth gathering of 
the Scandinavian group, Iceland was 
now a member of the union. {/ Arrange- 
ments are already under way for cele- 
brating the Fourth of July at Rebild in 
such a manner that the affair shall 
eclipse all of its predecessors. The main 
address is to be made by the American 
minister, Percival Dodge, and among 
the other speakers is Johannes V. Jen- 
sen. {| The body of Georg Brandes, who 
died February 19, was, in accordance 
with his own wish, cremated, and the 
ashes taken away quietly, almost in 
secret, when it was found that he had 
desired no solemnities. 
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NORWAY 


{| The proposed reunion of 

the Labor party (Inde- 

pendent Communist) and 
the Social-Democratic party was ac- 
cepted unanimously by the national con- 
gresses of both parties in Oslo at the 
end of January. Thereupon the united 
party was established at a great con- 
gress in which took part 700 repre- 
sentatives of the two parties. About 300 
Moscow Communists, who sought ad- 
mittance to the Congress, were not al- 
lowed to participate. The united party 
elected Mr. Oscar Torp chairman and 
Mr. Magnus Nilssen and Professor Ed- 
vard Bull deputy chairmen. In the 
Storting the united party forms a group 
of 34 members, the Moscow Communists 
being reduced to 4. {1 Tidens Tegn says 
in a leading article that the reunion of 
the labor parties is, no doubt, one of 
the most important events which have 


taken place in Norwegian politics during 
the last years. At the general election 
in 1924 the total number of recorded 
votes was 972,387, of which 323,755 
votes were cast in favor of the three 


Labor groups. The Moscow Commun- 
ists being steadily on the decline, it is 
believed that practically the whole 
Labor vote will support the united party 
at the next general election in October 
this year.  Ex-President of the Lag- 
ting, Kristoffer Hégset, who died on 
January 30, 64 years of age, was one 
of the ablest and most respected peasant 
politicians of Norway. Starting his 
political career as a representative of 
the Radical Left, he later joined the 
Farmers’ party and eventually became 
chairman of the national organization of 
this party and deputy chairman of the 
parliamentary group. He was a member 
of the delegation which elaborated the 
Greenland Treaty between Norway and 
Denmark. {The negotiations for a new 
wages tariff having failed, a lockout 
commenced February 13 in the mines, 
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the engineering works, the textile, and 
the footwear industries. The employers 
demanded a general reduction of wages 
of- about 25 percent, while the repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions were only 
willing to accept a 7 percent decrease. 
The lockout affects about 12,000 work- 
ers. {The Storting on January 25 re- 
jected against 33 votes the disarmament 
proposal put forward by the Labor 
parties. Another proposal, made by the 
same parties, reducing the annual mili- 
tary expenses to 25 million kroner was 
rejected by 106 to 39 votes. Thereupon 
the Storting adopted the new plan for 
the defense of Norway, mainly in ac- 
cordance with the majority report of the 
Military Committee. The military esti- 
mates will be about 50 million yearly. 
{ The official figures with regard to 
Norway’s foreign trade in 1926 are now 
at hand. The total value of the imports 
was about 1,093 million kroner and of 
the exports about 811 million, making 
an import surplus of 282 million. In 
1925 the import surplus amounted to 
331.4 million. There is, consequently, 
an improvement of the trade balance of 
about 50 million kroner. { The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Norwegian 
stage, dated from the founding of the 
Strémberg Theatre in 1827, was cele- 
brated at the National Theatre in Oslo 
on January 30. Professor Francis Bull 
in an address traced the evolution of the 
Norwegian theatre, and  Holberg’s 
comedy Den Stundeslése was brilliantly 
performed. An epilogue in honor of 
Strémberg was recited by Bjorn Bjérn- 
son, the present chief of the National 
Theatre. {A link in the inter-Scandi- 
navian work of the society Norden was 
the Swedish lyrical evening at which six 
of the foremost poets of Sweden read 
their own works. The visitors were given 
a most cordial reception. Anders Oster- 
ling, the dean of the group, afterwards 
wrote in Svenska Dagbladet a very ap- 
preciative account of the visit. There 
have also been numerous visits of Swe- 
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dish musicians to Norway, while the 
Oslo orchestra has played in Stockholm. 
{In the Students’ 
tion was presented expressing indigna- 
at the action of the Church De- 
partment against Lars Eskeland, the 
principal of the State supported Folk 
High School at Voss, who has recently 
turned Catholic. The resolution was, 
however, shelved, and another was substi- 
tuted demanding that all religious in- 
stguction be taken out of the schools. 
The second resolution was passed after 
a heated discussion lasting till the wee 
small hours. The officers of the Students’ 
Association are Communists. {] The com- 
mittee charged with working out a plan 
for the sale of liquor has been busy, 
and it is probable that the sale will be 
resumed about July 1. 


OWEDEN 


{The whole people of 
Sweden have been shaken 


Association a resolu- 


tion 


affair of 


by a swindling 
dimensions never before heard of in the 


country. During the months of Febru- 
ary and March the affair has been front 
page matter in the newspapers. It con- 
cerned the highly respected old firm 
Dietrichson and Co., which has dealt 
chiefly in iron ore and iron wares and 
has been connected with the Grangesberg 
interests. Some weeks ago the president 
of the firm, Director Birger Cederborg, 
gave himself up to the police and con- 
fessed that he had raised money by 
fraudulent means. The firm has been 
losing heavily for several years, and in 
order to make up the losses, Cederborg 
borrowed sums aggregating about five 
million kronor. As security he pledged 
a certain amount of iron roofing which 
in part was non-existent and in part had 
been used as security several times be- 
fore. His accomplice was Director E. 
Johansson, the president of the ware- 
house company Varumagasinering with 
which the roofing was supposed to be 
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stored. He issued declarations that the 
goods were stored in his warehouses and 
that they were free from any lien, and 
with this declaration in his hand Ceder- 
borg borrowed right and left, from 
banks, insurance companies, and private 
individuals, often at very high rates of 
interest. {Among those who gave him 
credit is the Co-operative Association 
which is based on the savings of working 
people. While this association is rich 
enough to carry its loss amounting to 
about 700,000 kronor, it suffers a great 
loss of prestige. It has shown that its 
leaders are no different from the much 
abused “private capitalistic concerns” in 
seeking the most profitable investments 
of its funds sometimes without due in- 
vestigation. {| Another result which is still 
more regrettable is that the swindle has 
ruined the political career of the accused 
man’s brother, Allan Cederborg, who 
is a highly respected citizen of Stock- 
holm and the president of its Town 
Council. He has been lending money to 
his brother in order to help him weather 
the hard years, without of course know- 
ing of the fraud practised. He now feels 
compelled to retire from the position of 
high trust he has held, and as elections 
for Town Councillors are pending, he 
has declared that he can not stand for 
reelection. {The aviator, Thor Thoérn- 
blad, has taken out a patent for an in- 
vention by which it will be possible to 
descend in a much more nearly vertical 
line than hitherto. He has petitioned 
the Swedish State for support in per- 
fecting his invention. {1 One of the fore- 
most scientists of Sweden, a pioneer in 
the field of zoology, Professor William 
Leche, died recently at the age of 77. 
{| While the Swedish lyric poets have 
visited Norway, the Norwegian author, 
Johan Bojer, has lectured in Stockholm 
on Norwegian fairy tales. The Nor- 
wegian actor Ingolf Schanche has been 
giving guest réles in Stockholm, appear- 
ing as Hamlet and as the Tempter in 
Strindberg’s T’o0 Damascus. 
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SWEDEN’S NEW DECORATIVE 
ART 

The Modern Decorative Art of Sweden. 
By Erik Wettergren, Curator of the 
Decorative Art Collections in the Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm.  Illus- 
trated with heliotypes and color en- 
gravings. 204 pages. Published by the 
Malm6é Museum. 1926. Distributors 


for the United States: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Price $7.50. 


[' MILTON, with his taste for myth- 


ology, were to write of the new in- 

dustrial art that has grown up in 
Sweden during the past ten years, he 
would probably say in some poetic form 
that it was the offspring of Mars and a 
fair Swedish maiden of peasant ancestry. 
Only as regards the maternal side would 
this be literally true, for while the tradi- 
tional peasant art of Sweden has inspired 
many of the forms that have now been 
acclaimed in both Paris and New York, 
the World War merely gave the country, 
as a neutral state, the opportunity to de- 
velop the artistic resources it already had 
within itself. 

It was also a fortunate coincidence 
that the impulse to take stock and begin 
anew should have come so strongly with 
the Baltic Exposition which was held at 
Malmé in the summer of 1914, only to be 
interrupted by the war, for with the 
closing of the Continental ateliers and 
the forced return of all foreign artists, 
Sweden found itself over-supplied with 
artistic talent—modernists, futurists, ex- 
pressionists, impressionists, cubists, and 


plain academic painters or sculptors—all 
eager to find new outlets for their ideas 
and new sources of income to replace 
their former patrons. 

The Exposition at Malm6é appears to 
have been a climax of the old ugliness, 
the machine made mass reproduction of 
hand made patterns, intended for other 
circumstances and different periods. 
Soon afterwards the revulsion against all 
this, which had been brewing in Sweden 
as well as in other countries, broke into 
open denunciation and revolt. The ar- 
tists and their friends at last dared tell 
the modern manufacturers and merchants 
how ugly they thought their wares, and 
for a while Sweden had, in the realm 
of art, a little private war of its own. 
It soon ended in mutual good will and 
co-operation, however. 

To some of us who were otherwise oc- 
cupied in those years, it seems incredible 
that there should have been people so 
near the scene of action with time and 
interest for such things; but fortunately 
every one was not engaged in destruction 
and slaughter, or in care for the victims. 
In several countries, notably in Germany 
and Austria, there had been plans afoot 
for a closer co-operation between manu- 
facturers and artists, but while these na- 
tions had to lay aside all such plans 
after 1914, Sweden was able to put them 
into practice. 

The fruits of this new co-operation 
were first shown at the Tercentenary Ex- 
position in Goteborg in 1923, which was 
the first mile-stone on the upward prog- 
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ress, but it was not until the 1925 Expo- 
sition of Modern Decorative Arts in 
Paris that the world at large took any 
special notice. There the proportionately 
greatest share of the prizes went to the 
Swedish exhibitors; even their pavilion 
itself was honored with a Grand Prix. 
Thanks to the recommendation of the 
Swedish Crown Prince, practically the 
same exhibits were shown in New York 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art early 
this year, and so great was the public 
interest that the originally allotted time 
of six weeks was extended three more. 
When 6,000 people in a single day for- 
sake the distractions of radio, theatres, 
concerts, cinema, sports, and sermons to 
make the journey to a museum in order 
to see an exhibit, then it may be said 
to have scored a popular success. 

One of the Grands Prix was awarded at 
Paris to a volume de luxe written by Dr. 
Erik Wettergren, Assistant Curator of the 
National Museum of Stockholm, and de- 
voted to a brief account of how this new 
Swedish art had grown up. In design, 
typography, illustrations, and art of 
printing, it was in itself a concrete sam- 
ple of the standards of excellence at- 
tained by Swedish artists. The original 
edition with its French text is now out 
of print, but a new edition in English, 
The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden, 
for which Dr. Wettergren has made cer- 
tain additions, bringing the text up to 
date, has now been published by the 
Malm6é Museum in connection with the 
Metropolitan Exhibit in New York, and 
is being distributed in the United States 
by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. The book is beautifully bound, and 
anything more sumptuous than the color 
‘plates and other illustrations, it would 
be difficult to find. 

Dr. Wettergren traces modern Swedish 
Decorative art to three sources, the orig- 
inal peasant inspiration, the French in- 
fluence on Swedish taste in the 18th 
century, and the eclecticism of modern 
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machine production. Of the various 
sources, he finds the textiles of to-day 
to derive most directly from the tradi- 
tional native arts, and he stresses the 
almost Oriental richness of color in the 
draperies and rugs woven by the women 
of the southernmost province, Skane. 

The influence of the French taste of 
the 18th century he sees best exemplified 
in the art of book printing and binding, 
and better than the text itself, the illus- 
trations, both of bindings and _ typog- 
raphy, give such attractive glimpses of 
what Swedish publishers have to offer, 
that they make the fingers itch, the eyes 
bulge, and the heart thrill of any book 
lover. The most revolutionary progress, 
the author finds, has been made in the 
glass industry, notably in the Orrefors 
glass, which Dr. Wettergren described 
more fully in a special article for the 
Review a little over a year ago (Janu- 
ary, 1926). Thanks to co-operation be- 
tween artists and manufacturers, new 
designs have also been created in cera- 
mics, in cast iron, pewter, silver, brass, 
and copper, for electric fixtures, furni- 
ture, and wall paper. Artists have cre- 
ated models for the interior decoration 
of homes, both those of wage earners and 
rentiers. They have also assisted in the 
decoration of cinemas and other public 
amusement places, and most recently of 
all have applied their taste in the artistic 
arrangement of retail stores. Most of 
this work, including furniture designing, 
has been done in co-operation with archi- 
tects, whose art has also had a renais- 
sance in Sweden since 1914, though that 
subject falls outside the scope of the 
present work. 

Dr. Wettergren writes a heavy, in- 
volved style in the German manner, full 
of technical terms, and translating him 
into fluent, readable English is not, there- 
fore, easy. Many of his sentences have 
to be broken up and his qualifying rela- 
tive clauses peeled off, as it were, before 
the core of his meaning can be laid bare. 








tic 








A less literal rendering, with closer at- 
tention to the exact significance of his 
words and less to his sentence structure, 
would have made the translation easier 
to read. Fortunately the pictures tell 
their own story. 

Nazsotu Henin. 


A NEW PLAY BY PRINCE 
WILHELM 


Ti PREMIERE of Prince Wil- 
helm’s new play On Board in the 
Swedish Theater of Helsingfors, 
November 9, was a great success. The 
theater was packed. The Prince was 
present at the last two or three rehearsals 
preceding the initial performance. 

More frequent contact between the 
upper and the lower class of society, 
leading to a better understanding and to 
a greater degree of peace and happiness 
among men, may be said to be the motif 
of the play. The action takes place on 
board the S. S. Prosperity on a trip from 
America to a European port. The first 
act is in the smoking room of the steamer 
and the last two in the engine room. 
While some of the exclusive men and 
women of the first cabin, unduly con- 
scious of their station in society, are 
down below, marveling at the huge and 
complicated machinery, a storm comes 
up, necessitating the closing of the wa- 
ter-tight compartments. The visitors are 
caught in the engine rooms. They are 
now forced to work with the stokers. 
Without their help the engines could not 
be kept going day and night. Here then 
you have the extremes of society at close 
range. 

The play is one of situations rather 
than action. In spite of one or two 
rather long explanatory monologues in 
the final act, which, I think, could be cut 
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down, the author succeeds in keeping up 
the interest until the curtain falls. The 
audience was highly pleased with the 
play and the interpretation given it on 
the stage. Prince Wilhelm, who was 
present at the performance, was called 
out repeatedly at the close of the last 
act. I thought they never would let him 
say a final good-night. The play has 
been running here now for five weeks and 
it still continues to draw a full house. 

Prince Wilhelm is a forcible character 
and a charming man. Everyone who 
comes in contact with him is impressed 
by his sterling qualities as a man, his 
abundant information on public matters, 
and his knowledge of affairs regarding 
all parts of the world. At the same time 
that he has traveled much, he has also 
been a close student of books, and during 
the last decade he has been a prolific 
writer. In the last ten years he has pro- 
duced fourteen volumes, and they are 
books of thought and high merit. He is 
a keen observer and a profound thinker; 
and then he has the poet’s happy faculty 
of giving life and color to his observa- 
tions. His stories and descriptions re- 
lating to his travels in Africa, besides 
being highly instructive, are entertaining. 
Although the scion of a line of kings, he 
is a democrat at heart and in his atti- 
tude towards life would pass for a good 
American any day: surely a prince in 
more ways than one. 

To judge from his itinerary his two 
months in the States are no snap. He 
will not be resting on beds of roses. Nor 
would such a life please him, for he is 
one of the busiest men in Stockholm, 
preparing stories and plays, correcting 
proofs, and writing articles as dramatic 
critic for the leading literary magazine 
in Sweden. 

AtFreD J. PEARSON. 
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The Trustees’ Annual Meeting 


The Trustees of the Foundation meet 
three times each year, on the first Satur- 
days of February, May, and November. 
It is at the February meeting, this year 
held at the Harvard Club on February 
5, that the officers of the year are elected, 
a report of the old year made, and a 
budget for the new year presented. The 
report of 1926 was reproduced in great 
part in the last Review, and later, with 
the financial statements on which the 
Treasurer bases his report, and with the 
lists of all officers and Fellows, this will 
be published in a separate bulletin and 
sent to any Associate, on request to the 
Secretary. 

In the auditor’s report it is gratifying 
to find that on all operations for 1926 
the Foundation has kept within its in- 
come by a margin of $494.14. In the 
tentative budget prepared by the Secre- 
tary for 1927, the income of the year is 
estimated at $136,282; of which amount 
$77,450 represents donations for Univer- 
sity Fellowships and Industrial Fellow- 
ships; $13,000 provided for special pur- 
poses of the Bureau of Information and 
administrative expenses; $24,000 Asso- 


ciate dues and revenues from advertising 
in the Review; $10,166 from the sale of 
books published by the Foundation; and 
$11,666 income from the Poulson endow- 
ment. 

It was mentioned in the last Review 
that the income from the Poulson endow- 
ment is temporarily reduced because of 
the liquidation of the iron works in which 
Mr. Poulson had invested his funds; but 
to make good this deficit the Laura Spell- 
man Rockefeller Memorial and the Car- 
negie Corporation have come to the aid 
of our Foundation. This present incon- 
venience emphasizes the necessity of 
greater endowment for the Foundation 
if it is to perform its task adequately. 


Election of Officers 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, editor of 
the Forum, was re-elected President of 
the Foundation for a second year. As 
Vice-Presidents the Trustees chose a rep- 
resentative of each of the national groups 
embraced within the Foundation: Mr. 
John G. Bergquist, President of the 
American Gas Accumulator Co.; Mr. 
John A. Gade, of White Weld & Co.; 
and Professor William Hovgaard, of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mr. H. Esk. M@ller, who has served as 
Treasurer of the Foundation since 1920, 
was re-elected to that office. Mr. Moller 
is Secretary-Treasurer of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation in New York. 
Professor Hovgaard will continue to act 
as Chairman of the Applications Commit- 
tee for Fellowships; and Professor Wil- 
liam Witherle Lawrence of Columbia 
University remains at the head of our 
Committee on Publications. 

The executive officer of the Foundation 
is the Secretary, Mr. James Creese, who 
in 1927 will serve his sixth year in di- 
recting the affairs of the Foundation. 
Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen again is 
named Literary Secretary and Editor of 
the Review. A valuable member of the 
staff, Agnes Nelson, who has been As- 
sistant Treasurer and the Revirw’s Cir- 
culation Manager, has resigned after 
thirteen years with the Foundation, and 
her resignation was regretfully accepted 
by the Trustees. 


Mr. CarrrLen-SMITH 
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E. A. Cappelen-Smith 

It was at the November, 1926, meeting 
of the Board that Mr. E. A. Cappelen- 
Smith of New York was elected a Trus- 
tee of the Foundation to succeed former 
Governor J. A. O. Preus. Mr. Cappe- 
len-Smith was born in Trondhjem, Nor- 
way; graduated from the Technical Col- 
lege of Trondhjem; and to-day has a 
home in Norway, a country place for his 
holidays. His career as an engineer has 
extended over the two Americas and has 
been of vital importance to the mining 
industries. He has been vice-president 
of several Guggenheim enterprises and 
is a partner in the firm of Guggenheim 
Brothers. In 1920 the Mining and Met- 
allurgical Institute of America awarded 
to him their gold medal for distinguished 
service in hydro-metallurgy. 


An Icelandic Fellowship 


For the first time in several years, the 
Foundation is enabled, through the gen- 
erosity of one of its good friends, to offer 
among its Exchange Fellowships a sti- 
pend of $1000 either for an American 
student to go to Iceland or for an Ice- 
landic student to attend an American uni- 
versity. The requirements for this Fel- 
lowship, to be granted for the academic 
vear 1927-1928, are similar to those ap- 
plying to the Exchange Fellowships op- 
erative between the United States and 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Candi- 
dates must have been born in the coun- 
tries from which they apply; they must 
be qualified for graduate study and re- 
search; and they should apply to the 
Secretary of the Foundation before 
March 15. Our last Fellow to Iceland, 
Dr. Kemp Malone, who prepared after 
his year of study an Icelandic grammar, 
is now associate professor of English in 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Norse Mythology 


Our twenty-seventh Cxrassic Norse 
Mythology, delayed by several technical 
difficulties, was published February 15, 
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and orders for it are now being filled. No 
volume in the series has been more needed 
than this 
mary of the pagan beliefs of the Norse- 
men by P. A. Munch and Magnus Ol- 
sen. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound in cloth in uniformity with the 


convenient and reliable sum- 


volumes previously issued by the Foun- 
dation. 


Swedish Decorative Arts 


“Interest in the arts of Sweden,” 
writes the Art Editor of the New York 
Times in a long review of our volume 
The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden, 
“still represented in the exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, is stimulated and 
fortified by the publication of Erik Wet- 
tergren’s beautiful book on the modern 
decorative arts of his country, published 
by the Malmé Museum and distributed 
in the United States by the American- 


Scandinavian Foundation. Mr. Wetter- 


gren goes to the heart of his subject at 
once by taking account in his first chap- 
ter of the complex character of Sweden 
and the 


in its natural characteristics 
needs of its people. . . Extremely well 
printed, the illustrations help one to fol- 
low the course of modern art in Sweden.” 


Literature on the Radio 


A course in modern Norwegian litera- 
ture has been given as a regular part of 
the extension division of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in a series of twelve 
lectures over the radio by Henning Lar- 
sen, associate professor in English and 
former Fellow of the Foundation to 
Norway. Professor Larsen began by 
tracing the social and political back- 
ground from which the national and 
romantic movement arose, then went on 
to treat the “Big Four” of nineteenth 
century Norwegian literature, and finally 
discussed the contemporary writers, 
Hamsun, Bojer, and Sigrid Undset. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation 


George Bernard Shaw is carrying out 
his decision to devote the funds from his 
Nobel prize in literature to promote lit- 
erary relations between England and 
Sweden. The Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation has been established with 
the money, about $35,000, as as endow- 
ment fund, the proceeds of which are to 
be used solely to make Swedish literature 
better known in Great Britain. As the 
first undertaking of the new Foundation, 
Shaw has decided upon an English trans- 
lation of all the works of August Strind- 
berg. 


Picture Weaving 


One of Norway’s most gifted exponents 
of the art of picture weaving, Ragna 
Breidvik, is visiting America. She not 
only weaves, but she dyes the virgin wool 
before she spins it, in order to obtain 
the delicate nuances her art demands. 
She has conducted classes in weaving at 
the Industrial Arts School and Museum 
in Bergen, and comes highly endorsed 
by its director, Christian Koren Wiberg. 
Gerhard Munthe has also given unquali- 
fied praise to her skill in reproducing his 
designs in weaving, and he regards the 
soft woolen texture as a_ particularly 
happy medium for these pictures. Among 
the examples of her art she shows the 
first of his series of large wall hangings 
illustrating the old ballad of Aasmund 
Fregdegjevar. The completed set would 
make a notable and distinguished monv- 
ment to Norwegian decorative art for 
some American museum, could a Mace- 
nas be found to support the undertaking. 


Norwegian Paintings 

A collection of about eighty paintings 
have been brought to America with 4 
view to interesting the American public 
in Norwegian artists. The works of Th. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Holmboe, Thaulow, 
Sinding, Sémme, Sta- 
bell, Marie Tannes, 
Simon Thorbjérnsen, 
William Peters, and 
Sundt-Olsen are among 
those included, and the 
exhibit is in charge of 
Elsa Holmboe, a niece 
of the artist. The first 
showing was in Feb- 
ruary at Forest Hills 
Inn, the second in 
March at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. A few of the 
paintings were also on 
view at the New York 
Chapter’s Club Night 
February 23, at the 
Plaza. 


Things Seen in Sweden and Norway 

To the Things Seen series of travel 
literature issued by Seeley & Co., Lon- 
don, and Dutton, New York, there has 
recently been added a volume on Things 
Seen in Norway, by S. C. Hammer. In 
this compact little volume, the tourist 
who wishes a more intimate acquaintance 
with the country than he can acquire 
from the average guide book will find 
many facts of interest. The verbal de- 
scriptions of the picturesque and majes- 
tic beauty of the country are corrobo- 
rated by many full-page illustrations in 
the text. The history of the land and 
people is briefly presented, and manners 
and customs are explained in interesting 
detail. The salient features of the geo- 
graphical divisions are treated, and the 
more important cities characterized. A 
final chapter discusses literature and art. 

Things Seen in Sweden by W. Barnes 
Steveni, published in 1915, in a like man- 
ner, gives one a description of Sweden 
brief in compass, but with fifty illustra- 
tions to embellish the text. The chief 
provinces are visited and also the larger 
cities. Life in town and country is sym- 
pathetically described, and there are 
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also chapters on sports, the army and 
navy, and Sweden’s notable men and wo- 
men. 

These are handbooks in small compass, 
which will not add greatly to the travel- 
er’s pack, but will give him much inter- 
esting information. 


A Fjestad Exhibition in Brooklyn 


Rarely do we see a large one man 
exhibition by a Scandinavian artist here. 
It is due to Director Fox, untiring friend 
of Northern art, that there has been an 
opportunity this winter to view a dis- 
tinguished collection of paintings by 
Gustaf Fjestad in the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art. Fjestad’s work first became 
known here through the Exhibition 
opened in New York in 1912 under the 
auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
Society. 


Visitors from Sweden 


Recent visitors from Sweden include 
Fru Anna Bugge Wicksell who is visit- 
ing America on an invitation from the 
Phelps Stokes Fund. She is a member 
of the League of Nation’s commission on 
mandates, and her special object in com- 
ing is to observe the work of the Hamp- 
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ton and Tuskegee Institutes, as the edu- 
cational problems involved in the man- 
dates are her particular interest. She 
came accompanied by her son, Sven 
Wicksell, Professor of Statistics at Lund 
University, who is to deliver a series of 
lectures at the University of Michigan. 

Other visitors are the well-known au- 
thors Gustaf Collijn, Director of Djurs- 
gard Theater in Stockholm, and _ his 
wife, better known in the world of let- 
ters by her maiden name, Anna Lenah 
Elgstrém, who is gathering material for 
a study of present day American writers. 


Quality Street Revolution 


In a series entitled “The Revolution 
on Quality Street” Leon Whipple dis- 
cusses our leading American magazines 
in The Survey. The second article ap- 
pearing in the January first number in- 
cludes The Forum which under the edi- 
torship of Henry Goddard Leach is 
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called “‘the most revolutionary of them 
all, for it has a revolutionary faith in 
ideas, democracy, and discussion.” 


Leif the Lucky ‘ 

Signal, if somewhat belated, honors 
continue to come to Leif Ericson. Chi- 
cago has decided to give his name to her 
new boulevard, the outer drive that “is 
being unfurled over the very waters of 
Lake Michigan” from Grant Park to 
Jackson Park. This is the realization 
of another step in the great Chicago plan. 
The 1,000 foot parkway running parallel 
with the drive will be named by Daniel 
H. Burnham, whose master mind, years 
ago, conceived this vast project in city 
building. The magnitude of the project 
and its great importance to Chicago have 
led many to feel that too much honor is 
being paid the Norse discoverer, and that 
a name for the parkway could be found 
nearer home. This opinion is voiced in 
an editorial in the Tribune. 
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